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SELECTIONS FROM THE TIBETAN COLLECTION 

Through October 24, 1993 

More than two dozen exceptional and little-known works of art from the Tibetan 
collection that the Museum has been assembling in recent years are gathered into a special 
exhibition, on view at The Cleveland Museum of Art until October 24, 1993. The organizing 
curator, Stanislaw Czuma, says that his goal in exhibiting these works, as in acquiring them, is to 
present the striking parallel relationships between painting and sculpture in Tibetan art. 
Throughout the exhibition, Dr. Czuma has placed paintings and sculptures side by side to 
demonstrate the similarity of two- and three-dimensional renderings of the same subject. Dr. 
Czuma is the George P. Bickford Curator of Indian and Southeast Asian Art and Maxeen J. 
Stone Resident Scholar of Asian Art. 

One of the most admired Tibetan paintings in the United States is the Green Tara , dated 
to the early 13th century. Strongly influenced by paintings from eastern India, deemed most 
holy as the region where Buddhism originated, it depicts a seated deity surrounded by animals, 
figures, and lush flowering trees. Crisp outlines, vivid colors, and the sparkle of mica embedded 
in the paint give the Tara a vitality that belies its two-dimensional static character. It is virtually 
a painterly rendering of the soft soapstone seated deity immediately next to it, in the same pose 
and with the same bursting vitality. 

Another example of this parallel, from Central Tibet, is a bronze sage seated on a lotus 
base, over which is draped an antelope skin, and next to it, a painting of four sages, one of 
whom is its near duplicate. Both the bronze and the painted figures are fleshy and rounded, 
with a vigor of spirit that matches the robustness of the body. 
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Two rare sculptures of Buddhas— elegant, withdrawn, with heavy-lidded eyes and serene 
expressions— show variations of style in different media, brass and wood. The standing brass 
image was made in neighboring Kashmir (northern India), probably commissioned in the 10th 
century by the ruler of Ladakh (western Tibet), whose name is inscribed on it. The 11th-century 
seated wood figure-a rare survivor in this perishable material-comes from Ladakh itself. 

The earliest works on view are three gilt and silver vessels dating from the earliest phase 
of Tibetan art-the reign of Songsten Gampo (627-650), who introduced Buddhism into Tibet 
and established the first powerful political kingdom in Tibet, in part by marriage alliances with 
his most powerful neighbors, Nepal and China. One of these historic pieces is enhanced by the 
inscription which represents the earliest known sample of Tibetan writing, indicating that all 
three objects belonged to the ruler’s Chinese wife. From the 15th century, an incense burner 
and a set of three ritual objects-axe, mace, and chopper-are equally impressive. All are made 
of iron inlaid with gold, silver, and brass. Chronicles from the reign of the Tibetan emperor 
Yunglo (1403-1427) record exchanges of gifts and images between Tibet and China, and the 
ritual objects were doubtless among them. 

The latest sculpture, an 18th-century gilt bronze with semi-precious stones, shows a deity 
of many arms and legs embracing his beloved, in an erotic pose so popular in later Buddhism. 
Alongside this enticing sculpture is a drawing from a book of "iconographic sketches"-of a deity 
and lover in just this pose that the sculptor has chosen. Dr. Czuma explains that such sample 
books-not unlike those design books that carpenters in early America used to make houses and 
furniture-were used by artists over many centuries in the parts of Asia influenced by Indian art. 
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For additional information or photographs, please contact Adele Z. Silver, Public Information, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art, 11150 East Boulevard, Cleveland OH 44106; 216/421-7340. 


